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Current ©pinion 



Jesus in Modern Criticism 

A lecture upon this subject was recently given by Dr. P. W. Schmiedel, 
professor of theology, University of Zurich. This lecture has been trans- 
lated into English and published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, London 
(6d). It is of wide interest and of no little importance. Dr. Schmiedel 
is today one of the leading New Testament scholars of Germany and of the 
world. In this lecture he has endeavored to state what he considers to be 
the results of recent study in the life of Jesus. He raises and answers three 
questions: (i) Did Jesus really live? (2) Did he regard himself as the 
Messiah ? (3) Is his moral teaching adapted to the requirements of the 
present age ? 

In answer to the first question, whether Jesus really lived, he restates 
what in his article in the Encyclopedia Biblica he had set forth as "founda- 
tion-pillars of a really scientific life of Jesus," and from these nine passages 
he argues strongly for the view that Jesus was a historical character as 
Christianity has claimed. He says: 

Together with the foundation -pillars and as a result of them, everything in 
the first three gospels deserves belief which would tend to establish Jesus' great- 
ness, provided that it harmonizes with the picture produced by the foundation- 
pillars, and in other respects does not raise suspicion. And this gives us nothing 
less than pretty well the whole bulk of Jesus' teaching, in so far as its object is 
to explain in a purely religious and ethical way what God requires of man and 
wherein man receives comfort and consolation from God. This, moreover, is 
the point which has marked his importance throughout the centuries, which unites 
all schools of theology, divided as they are in so many other ways, and, strictly 
speaking, all Confessions as well, and forms a link between an innumerable army 
of men and women standing quite aloof from the churches, and the professed 
followers of Jesus, enfolding all in a great invisible "church." 

In answer to the question, Did Jesus regard himself as the Messiah? 
Dr. Schmiedel claims that the facts prove that he did. He thinks, however, 
that the consciousness of messiahship came to Jesus not at the time of his 
baptism in the Jordan, but in the course of his public ministry. He arrived 
at this conviction through "the need he felt of combating the law of Moses." 
He found it necessary to depart from the Old Testament law at essential 
points, and the conviction that God desired him to revise the expression of 
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his will brought him to a certainty that he was the Messiah who was 
designed to announce this change. 

Jesus' conviction that he was the Messiah was in no sense due to presump- 
tion, but was only reached after a hard struggle. He must have felt himself im- 
pelled by a new and irresistible will of God, before he could venture to take the 
field against what had hitherto been regarded as the sole and revealed declaration 
of his will. 

With regard to the third question. Is Jesus' moral teaching adapted 
to the requirements of the present age ? Dr. Schmiedel holds that it is, 
but not entirely in the way commonly supposed. There are many ethical 
problems of the present day with which Jesus does not specifically deal, and 
there are forms of his sayings which do not fit present conditions. But 
he sets forth a religious and moral ideal, and he lays down religious and 
moral principles, which are of permanent value and validity. 

The limitations under which Jesus' ethical utterances have undoubtedly to 
be viewed do not, strictly speaking, imperil anything that even a modern ethical 
system might expect people to be satisfied with, provided that it recognizes as its 
highest principle the saying, What shall a man be profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and forfeit his life? .... If a modern ethical system dislikes 
this earnestness, it will certainly never become reconciled to Jesus. But if it 
possesses it, it will always come into agreement with him at central points, even 
if it attaches no importance to doing so. I am certainly obliged to say "at central 
points," or "in fundamentals." A modern ethical system, even when it rests 
upon a religious foundation, will always come into conflict with particular sayings 
of Jesus. However, we have long known that we are not absolutely bound by 
anything in history. And we have the more reason to be satisfied, if, as the result 
of the freest investigation, we still find ourselves able to hold to the principles of 
Jesus. And the greatness of Jesus is to be seen precisely in this, that he really 
lays absolute and positive stress only upon principles, leaving their application 
to the conscience of the individual. 

In the conclusion of Dr. Schmiedel's lecture he states comprehensively 
his conception of Jesus: 

In spite of the limitation of Jesus' outlook caused by his sharing the views of 
his age, he had something to offer which appeals to every human heart in the 
universe, and is to that extent eternally true. Above all, he possessed a religious 
nature of such strength and purity as have never, to our knowledge, been combined 
in any other person. He showed in his own person the truth of the most religious 
utterance in the Old Testament, "Whom have I in heaven (but thee), and having 
thee I delight not (in aught that is) upon earth" (Ps. 73:25). And if in this 
he was one-sided and disregardful of other matters, it was this precisely that 
enabled him to give to mankind what had not been supplied in any other way, 
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and to give it in a matter which is, beyond doubt, of the utmost importance be- 
cause it concerns their spiritual life. The purity of his religion has brought 
emancipation from the follies of a religion of fear, and from the illusions of a 
religion of pretensions, of which the Pharisee, compared with the publican in the 
parable (Luke 18:9-14), is an embodiment. His conviction that piety is the one 
and all-important thing has brought, to all who are prepared to follow him, re- 
demption from the sins of worldliness and selfishness. But with Jesus' piety is 
inseparably combined his ethical system, because morality is considered to be 
nothing more or less than obedience to the will of God. Of the principles in 
which alone can be found its abiding value, I need here mention again only the 
most important: it is only the frame of mind that counts; in every act we have 
to ask whether it has a moral purpose; every deed is to be judged by the standard. 
Will it bear the gaze of God ? And the right frame of mind is one of love toward 
God, the feeling of a child, so earnest as to make one ready, if need be, to suffer 
and to die, and of love toward one's neighbor in which may be found the germ 
that could produce a regard for social needs. In these principles we may truly 
see a recognition of the true worth of man in the sight of God, of his moral gran- 
deur and his highest destiny; and, viewing the matter in this way, we can echo 
the words which I learned from one of my most conservative teachers : "Christian- 
ity is the truth of humanity." 

The Religion of the Masses 

There are few persons who do not know Toynbee Hall and its founder, 
Canon Barnett. Any opinion which he utters on the religious condition of 
the masses, drawn, as it will be, from thirty-four years of actual intimacy 
with the subject, deserves the most careful attention. And this word 
is spoken in the July Hibbert Journal in his article, "The Religion 
of the People." Canon Barnett believes that a really religious life 
involves (1) thought; (2) a sense of the Not-self, which is higher than the 
self — that is, of a Most High whose presence convicts a man of his short- 
comings and draws him upward; (3) an emotional realization of the Most 
High which will tell in daily life. 

As to these three, Canon Barnett thinks that the masses, and particu- 
larly the laboring class, are thinking seriously and radically. His opinion 
thus corroborates that of most students of the labor movement — that it is 
being thoroughly leavened by the scientific and agnostic spirit. Canon 
Barnett finds also that the masses have a sense of God, although they have 
small use for the church. But he finds the third constituent of religion 
sadly lacking. The masses hate form, and so lack the sense of the touch 
of religion on life. In other words, their condition is not unlike that of 
Rome in the first century. The people have abandoned their church, and 
in consequence are without religious impulses. 
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Canon Barnett, however, recognizes that the churches are working 
vigorously for the masses. In fact, we should infer from his article that 
there has been a marked increase of church activity among the masses 
of London. 

It is this last fact that needs emphasis now-a-days. We may admit 
with Canon Barnett that the masses need the higher education, and that 
larger efforts should be made to bring its blessings to them. Those of us 
who sometimes despair about the church should realize that organized 
Christianity is not as derelict as some of its critics would have us believe. 
The fact is, the Church is doing more for the well-being of the masses than 
any other institution or movement. It is not doing all that it should, but 
it is making an effort to do more, and it ought to be given credit for its 
intention and its efforts. There never was a time when Christian men and 
women took their social responsibilities more seriously. It is always well 
to measure the difference between accomplishment and ideal, but it is 
never well to argue that this distance, however great, annuls the approach 
actually made toward the ideal. If we are going to criticize the church 
let us at least be fair enough to give it credit for what it has done and is 
doing. 

A Newly Discovered Writing of Irenaeus 

For Christian teaching in the latter part of the second century we are 
largely dependent on Irenaeus. Accordingly, his work on Apostolic 
Preaching, which has recently been recovered, is of much interest. It was 
found in the Armenian church of Ecrivan, in an Armenian manuscript. 
A translation of the Armenian into German has been published, and Mr. 
Fred C. Conybeare has reviewed the German work for The Expositor 
(July, 1907). Mr. Conybeare's eminent Armenian scholarship enables him 
to make this review an independent study of the text and to correct some 
errors into which the German translator had fallen. The Expositor article, 
therefore, provides the English reader with a suggestive summary of 
Irenaeus' work. 

Some of the teachings of Irenaeus thus regained are of much interest. 
Mr. Conybeare finds that "two-thirds of the work are an elaboration of 
the theme that Jesus of Nazareth was Messiah, because every phase and 
act of his life fulfilled and fitted in with some prophecy or another." At 
the same time, "there is barely any hint of the great Christological contro- 
versies which were to rend the church asunder in the fourth and fifth 
centuries." The work also confirms Irenaeus' view expressed in the Adv. 
Haer. (2. 22. 4-6), that Jesus lived to be nearly fifty years old. Mr. 
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Conybeare agrees with Harnack that this view is "after all the only straight- 
forward interpretation" of John 2:21 also. Of course it is not the inter- 
pretation of the ordinary reader; and one wonders how many scholarly 
readers find the verse to mean that Jesus was forty-six years old at the 
time mentioned. On the face of the passage the forty-six years seem to 
have no relation to the age of Jesus; for the writer sharply distinguishes 
the temple of which the Jews said that it had been forty-six years in build- 
ing, and the body of Jesus, of which he understood Jesus to have spoken, 
and by this distinction explains their remark. Again, this work shows 
how Irenaeus taught that the baptismal formula, which he gives differently 
from that in Matt. 28 : 19, had been handed down to him by "the elders, the 
disciples of the apostles." Mr. Conybeare thinks this very strange, if 
Irenaeus had before him "the direct precept of the Lord" as given in 
Matthew. It is hardly so strange, however, if the statement is read in the 
light of Irenaeus' high estimate of the testimony from the elders as he 
used it in the Adv. Haer., where this testimony (e. g., in 2. 22. 5 and 5. 
33. 3, 4) furnished his primary evidence, the gospel and Papias being em- 
ployed only as confirmatory. For Irenaeus, the oral testimony of the elders 
was of first importance. 

Is Mysticism an Essential Element in Christianity ? 

Readers of Herrmann's Communion with God will remember his polemic 
against mysticism on the ground that it is a type of religious experience 
which contains no essentially Christian elements. In the July number of 
the American Journal 0} Theology, Professor McGiffert publishes a suggest- 
ive historical sketch of mysticism in the early church. He finds two types 
of religious experience well established. One is the Pauline and Johan- 
nine conception of salvation, as the actual presence in one's inner life of 
the divine Christ as a spiritual power. The other is the more common 
conception of religion as involving a volitional relation to an external 
divine sovereign. Professor McGiffert shows that mysticism is the very 
heart of Paulinism. Indeed, if his estimate is correct, we have in Paul a 
very substantial sacramental presence of deity in Christian experience. 
Even the other, more external and legalistic type of religion is vitalized by 
the more or less frequent presence and control of the Holy Spirit. If we 
do not insist on identifying mysticism with physical or metaphysical union 
with the Absolute, Jesus may be called a mystic. 

The modern tendency to abandon the conception of God as an exterior 
sovereign and to adopt belief in the divine immanence means the abandon- 
ment of legalistic views of religion. Our relation to an immanent God 
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must be in some sense mystical. If Christianity cannot furnish a pathway 
for this mysticism, we shall see a still further growth of Christian Science, 
New Thought, and kindred mystical movements. The religion of the 
coming age will inevitably be mystical, because of our modern view of the 
universe. Is this mysticism to be ethical or non-ethical ? That is the 
supreme question. It would seem that only an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity which recognizes the rights of an ethical mysticism can meet the 
crisis. 

Are We Outgrowing the God of Our Theology ? 

This question is raised by Professor Herbert A. Youtz of Montreal in an 
article entitled "Three Conceptions of God," published in the July number 
of the American Journal oj Theology. Supernaturalism pictures the 
universe in two parts — earth and heaven. God resides in heaven and rules 
the world from without. The classic theologies of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism have been constructed on the basis of this dualistic view of 
the universe. Religion means using this world as a place of probation 
preparatory to entering the supernatural. The Copernican astronomy 
has made impossible this dualistic view; and if theology is bound up with 
the world-view which modern scientific thought rejects, the God of that 
theology will disappear when his heaven vanishes. Atheism or agnosti- 
cism is the result of the scientist's criticism of supernaturalism. Many 
earnest men and women today are trying desperately to retain some ele- 
ments of the old supernatural; but it is a losing fight for most. If we are 
to find God in modern times, he must be found in this world of present 
experience. Thus the doctrine of the divine immanence becomes as fun- 
damental for modern monism as was the doctrine of divine revelation for 
the older dualism. The query which immediately rises is whether we can 
escape pantheism. The whole problem of theology is changed by this 
world-view. We are no longer concerned to vindicate an extraordinary 
revelation, or to analyze the concept of a perfect Being; but rather to 
ask whether our experience of the reality of which we are a part is, when 
fairly analyzed, of such a character as to warrant the affirmation of a 
purposeful, benevolent intelligence active in the universe. It would seem 
that we are on the threshold of a new epoch in theological construction. 

Tho Psychology of the Prophet 

A field of considerable interest is opened up in a discussion of the 
"Psychology of Prophecy" by Rabbi Jacob H. Kaplan in The American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, of December, 1906, to June, 
1907. While we may not agree with the author's data and conclusions, 
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the subject itself is one that should invite careful attention. Premonition, 
in the judgment of the writer, is the starting-point of the prophetic call. 
This is described as "simply an intuition, an instinctive cognition of 
future events." This premonition of Israel's destruction which wrought 
with consuming effect on the prophet's mind and soul constituted God's 
call to the prophetic office. The psychology of revelation on the basis of this 
call was "some 'uprush ' of impressions from the subjective mind to the ob- 
jective mind, or from below the threshold of consciousness to consciousness 
itself." A review of the psychology of dreams will illustrate the author's 
method of treatment. Taking the position of Ribot that all sensations may- 
be resensed or refelt, and that visual impressions are most easily reproduced, 
and therefore most operative in sleeping states, he finds (i) that "prophetic 
dreams, as non-prophetic dreams, are conditioned absolutely by the content 
of the dreamer's consciousness, which content in all cases is again con- 
ditioned by psychological experiences through regular avenues of sense 
and perception." Following the suggestion of Heraclitus that "in waking 
states we have all a common world, while in sleep we have each a world 
of our own," he deduces, (2) that "while the prophets move and live in 
a common world around them, in their sleep they move and live in the 
world that had been revealed to them through the prophetic call," and in 
"their private world of dream, moved by the promptings of their intense 
feelings, saw the glorious splendor of the heavens and heard the things 
nearest their hearts .... which were so realistic that they could be 
interpreted in only one way, namely, as Revelations, direct communica- 
tions from God." Under great nervous strain the subconscious mind 
works out the problem, or solves the difficulty, more profoundly than 
"could have been done in the waking state, because the sub-conscious 
mind can seize upon all the recorded knowledge as data for the solution." 
In this way the prophets become (3) "conscious of truths so profound, of 
solutions of religion, of state and society so far-reaching and sublime, that 
they themselves were startled at the results and felt with sincere piety: 
Not unto me, O Lord, but unto Thee, belongs all glory." 

Prophetic vision and audition are similarly treated. They are "sub- 
jective phenomena, usually the result of centrally stimulated cerebral 
impressions, indirectly the result of profound interest and thought." In 
spite of this rational rendering, the writer informs us that he rejects ' ' the 
theory of poetic phraseology in cases of prophetic audition, but takes it 
literally when the prophet says he heard the voice of God." 

Inspiration in the light of psychology "is the highest eloquence of 
thought, speech, or action, a result of the temperament, power, inheritance, 
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energy of genius, under the exhilaration and stimulation of some great 
enthusiasm and mental excitement" and "is so profound and beyond the 
subject's normal ability as to carry the conviction that some mysterious 
power, the spirit of God, has wrought the result through him." 

It is unfortunate that the author has chosen so much material that 
may not meet with the approving judgment of recognized scholars. How- 
ever, he has rendered a service in calling attention to a theme of increasing 
importance. 

"By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them" 

Two recent articles on the general theme of Christian Missions inter- 
estingly supplement one another. In the July issue of the American Jour- 
nal oj Theology Dr. H. Rashdall, of New College, Oxford, discusses the 
"Motive of Modern Missionary Work." Maintaining that the progress 
of modern theological thought has brought about a considerable change 
in our conception of the relation of Christianity to other religions and in 
our practical attitude toward missions, he yet insists that a non-missionary 
Christianity is a contradiction in terms, and that every motive that is 
sufficient to induce a man to promote the work of the church at home 
justifies and demands the effort to promote Christianity in non-Christian 
countries. The duty of assisting missions depends, he declares, in the 
long run upon the good which the mission does, and he suggests that mis- 
sionary advocates should insist more than they sometimes do upon the 
actual moral and social results of their work. The current issue of the 
Journal 0} Sociology contains an article on "Political Values of the Ameri- 
can Missionary," by Henry William Rankin. With evident wealth of 
information and with abundant citation of unprejudiced testimony Mr. 
Rankin maintains that in promoting international relations of reciprocal 
advantage between the Orient and the Occident, and the political welfare 
of oriental countries, the missionary, especially the protestant American 
missionary, has been and is the most powerful and salutary influence in 
the whole situation. 

In this connection we are constrained to remind our readers once more 
of the three monumental volumes of Dr. Dennis on Christian Missions 
and Social Progress. To the argument presented by this masterly work 
and by such articles as that of Mr. Rankin there is no reply, except that 
which is based on a premise of pure individual or national selfishness. 



